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There will be time to audit 
The accounts later, there will be sunlight later 
And the equation will come out at last. 


(Louis Macneice: “From XXIV”) 


To Jack and Grace 


JOHN REED AND THE LIMITS OF IDEALISM 


The first two decades of our century saw a rash of idealistic 
activism. Not only was the time one of agitation for socializa- 
tion of industries and improved conditions for labor, for new and 
distinctively American contributions in arts and letters, for a 
more practical educational system, for equal rights for women 
and a new era of brotherhood—it was a time when even anarchists 
organized and when the United States would see cornmunist and 
communist labor parties come into existence. 


As America drew toward World War I it became obvious that 
even the government and militarists would have to have an ideal- 
istic banner to fly to capture the popular imagination. Conse- 
quently propaganda slogans advised the citizenry that the war was 
one “to end all wars.” Such tactics stole a march on pacifist and 
neutralist groups of all kinds when coupled with massive support 
from within and without government. Once the government 
gained the advantage it kept it. One would hardly expect it 
to have done otherwise. 


During the decade, men and women whose primary interests 
were in the liberal arts became active in many of the radical move- 
ments which came upon the scene. New York’s “Bohemia” was 
the center of much of the activity. Many of the activist-intel- 
lectuals became key persons onthe staffs of liberal and radical 
magazines, while others endorsed change through literary and 
social criticism, lectures, essays, and even the drama. 


The names of many of the activists of the decade are still 
familiar to literate Americans, and certainly to students of history 
or literature. Some of the one-time Greenwich Village radicals 
are still living, and not a few are active in academic life as well 
as the arts. But probably it is in the person of John Reed, who 
died in Moscow, in 1920, at the age of thirty-three, that we may 
find the most striking example of the turmoil sustained by the 
idealist-radicals of the time. 


John Reed objectivised the turmoil of the intellectuals and of 
the artists of the United States. Perhaps this very fact helps 
to explain why he is of less literary significance than most of 
them. A poet, Reed was too busy manifesting his feelings in 
political and social action to really refine his own art; to broaden 
his own methodology and form. His most famous work was in 
journalism. Reed was, at various times, on the staffs of 
American magazine, the Masses, and the Liberator. He also 
contributed to the Seven Arts and many other publications. 
Reed’s best-known book, Ten Days That Shook the World was, 
like his other two prose volumes, merely superior journalism. 


Reed’s plays were insignificant. His verse, though possessing 
flashes of brilliance, was too often shallow and mechanical. 
Tamburlaine and The Day in Bohemia, although clever efforts, 
had no lasting value and by now can be looked upon only as 
period pieces. Reed’s most sensitive verse was printed hither 
and yon in ephemeral magazines. Though they bordered on 
pathos at times, his poems were highly evocative, dealing with 
war and love sensitively and avoiding the purely topical. 


Since we are not concerned with Reed as a literary influence 
on his or any other time, but as a mirror of the turmoil of the 
era’s artists and intellectuals, we might make a brief generaliza- 
tion as to that mirror: In it we can see clearly the mental 
ferment, the grand dissatisfaction with the status quo and Panglos- 
sian politics of the time, the search for values, and the utopian 
desire. Reed objestifies the spirit of the “Teens” of the Twen- 
ieth Century, for that spirit demanded an inventory of American 
accomplishments and brand new plans for the future. 


At the start the idealists admitted no limits. Many broke 
under the burden of the ideal. Others retreated. One, at least, 
Reed, was fortunate enough to be consumed by the ideal before 
the world could know whether or not he was prepared to recant. 


THE MATTER OF INFLUENCE 


As we isolate periods of important psychological influence in 
the life of John Reed we may gain additional insight into the 
concerns of the era—the concerns of the artist and the intellectual. 
That is our purpose. It is well to note at the outset that the 
Provincetown period will be omitted, as will the other times 
when Reed concentrated totally upon his art. This is because 
these periods resemble rest-stops more than anything else. 
Consequently they lie outside of the pattern which we seek to 
establish. 


Nine periods of experience emerge as particularly influential 
in the total development of John Reed: 


(1) The Portland, Oregon period, extending from his child- 
hood through 1905, when he was sent East to school. 


(2) The Harvard period, 1906-1910. 


(3) The Paterson period, including his involvement in the 
Paterson silk strike and the staging of the Paterson Pageant in 
New York City, 1913. 


(4) The Mexico-Ludlow period, which began when Reed 
rode with and reported on Villa,and his men and ended when he 
returned to the United States to report the Ludlow Massacre in 
Colorado in 1914. 


(5) The European War period, involving two trips to 
Europe to see the war on the Eastern and Western Fronts in 
1915. 


(6) The period of complete political disenchantment and 
loss of faith in the American system following Reed’s observa- 
tion of the 1916 Progressive convention and Wilson’s later request 
for a declaration of war following his election on a “peace plat- 
form.” 


(7) The first Russian revolutionary period when Reed, in 
addition to reporting the battle, became intimate with Lenin and 
other Bolshevik leaders (1917). 


(8) <A period of domestic difficulties including several arrests 
and indictments of himself and his friends for political reasons 
(including such things as pacifist agitation and lecturing on the 
Bolshevik goverment). The period extended from mid-1918 
through 1919 and Reed’s flight. 


(9) The Finland-Baku-Moscow period, extending from 
Reed’s Finnish imprisonment, through his death in Moscow fol- 
lowing the Baku Conference in 1920. 


EARLY INFLUENCES 


During his formative years Reed was the member of an un- 
usually brilliant and happy family unit. He had whimsical, 
wealthy grandparents, an indulgent mother and a sensitive, brilli- 
ant father of liberal inclination. Furthermore he came under the 
eye of a wise, cantankerous and famous neighbor, Charles E. S. 
Wood, writer and philosopher. Colonel Wood gave the young 
man his first introduction to criticism and method as the first 
viewer of his poetic attempts. 


Certainly it was his father that influenced John the most of 
all. John recognized this and in later years recounted his father’s 
qualities in a reflective article: 


He was a great fighter, one of the first of the little 
band of political insurgents who were afterwards, 
as the Progressive Party, to give expression to the 
new social conscience of the American middle class. 
His terrible slashing wit, his fine scorn of stupidity 
and cowardice and littleness made him many 
enemies who never dared attack him to his face, 
but fought him secretly, and were glad when he 
died. 


Yet in spite of his reverence for C. J. Reed—and Colonel 
Wood—the second (Harvard) period may have been even more 
important psychologically to John, for it gave him the chance 
to be an activist in his own right. It was time for decision 
making. Reed found himself wavering between socially “proper” 
goals and freewheeling, freethinking activism. The latter won 
out, but not before he gave a try at being “proper.” 
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When he decided on the independent path he put his gift for 
satire to work in student political action. At one time, castigat- 
ing student sheepishness, he wrote: “Theirs not to make reply/ 
Theirs but to vote—and lie./ Into the voting booth/ Strode the 
three hundred.” It was painful for Reed to discover that 
“Harvard is not a democratic place...” But discover it he did. 


Professor C. T. Copeland was almost alone on Reed’s list of 
“good teachers.” He later remarked, looking back at Harvard, 


. . . Why should I have been interested in the 
stupid education of our time? We take soaring 
imaginations, consumed with curiosity about the 
life they see all around, and feed them with dead 
technique... And the teachers! Men and women 
—usually women—whose chief qualification is that 
they can plough steadily through a dull round of 
dates, acts, half-truths and rules . . . without ques- 
tioning, without interpreting and without seeing 
how ridiculously unlike the world their teachings 
are. 


The rebel was still in command of the Reed who graduated with 
the Class of 1910 and who numbered with his classmates such 
would-be notables as Hamilton Fish, Jr., T. S. Eliot, and Walter 
Lippman. 


JOURNALIST IN ACTION 


The third major period of influence in Reed’s life was that 
surrounding the Paterson strike of silk workers in 1913. The 
strike had first come to his attention after Lincoln Steffens had 
helped him gain a journalistic position on the American magazine 
and after he had met influential radicals and labor leaders in the 
Village salon of Mabel Dodge. 
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While reporting the strike, Reed offended a policeman and 
was promptly jailed. What he observed out of prison and what 
he saw from the inside both went a long way toward making 
leftist thought of the day attractive to him. Before Paterson 
John Reed could have been accurately described as a liberal (or 
progressive) of the Steffens stripe, with ideas not substantially 
different from his father, C. J. Reed. But after Paterson his 
attitude changed. His reportage of the affair was uncompromis- 
ing. Reed charged that all of the violence was the work of the 
mill owners and he called the police their “servants.” He said 
that jail conditions were intolerable. Not content with report- 
ing the situation of the jailed strikers, he carried the attack 
against the authorities by charging that children were being in- 
terned in the same cells with “. . . dope-fiends, and tramps, and 
men with running sores ... where the air is foul . . . and the food 
is full of dead vermin, and grown men become insane.” 


When the Paterson Strike was dramatized in Madison Square 
Garden at great effort and expense, only to sustain a financial 
loss, despite a capacity crowd, Reed wavered as a crusader. But 
soon the memory of what he had done and seen made his sense 
of “cause” return—in spite of his other loves of adventure and 
fun, and the arts, and his petulant patroness, Mabel Dodge. 


In 1913 Villa’s revolutionary activities in Mexico were news. 
Reed was sent to cover his activities and was plunged into the 
phase which I believe to be his fourth major psychclogical ex- 
perience (when it is coupled with his observations of the Ludlow 
Massacre, immediately after the Mexican journey). 


Reed was new to the sort of violence he found in Mexico. He 
took many physical risks so that he could learn about Villa’s men 
and their families, as well as their leader. In spite of all the 
crudity and hardship he underwent he was exhilerated by the 
experience and came to believe in the Mexican revolutionaries. 
He gained the opinion that American financial interests were 
their enemies as surely as the “regular” Mexican Government. 
His newspaper articles spoke against any American interven- 
tion and he said that he would fight with the Mexican revolution- 
aries if America joined the battle against them. This expressed 
attitude would seem to represent the first deepseated feeling 
against the U. S. Government, as such. 
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Reed’s coverage of the bloodshed at Ludlow, Colorado, in 
April of 1914, undoubtedly brought his animosity to its peak, 
because militiamen as well as company mine-guards had set fire 
to the tent city of striking miners, causing the deaths of a num- 
ber of women and children. 


While Ludlow is not quite the half-way point in this diagram- 
matic consideration of John Reed’s psychological and socio- 
political development, I think it is one of the most -— if not the 
most — important of pivotal points. After the idealistic thrill 
of Mexico at the start of the developmental cycle, the antithesis 
which was Ludlow and which concluded the cycle of experience 
saw John Reed begin a series of turns which veered more and 
more sharply from his earlier liberalism, leading into the road 
which would take him to hard-core Bolshevism. 


DECISIONS ON WAR 


If any further shock treatment were needed after Ludlow, it 
came when Reed covered the war in Europe—on both the East- 
ern and Western Fronts. It was 1914 now. He found Europe 
apathetic even amid carnage. He reported that the war was 
possessed of none of the high idealism of the Mexican War. He 
saw it as being entirely prompted and run by economic factors. 
But America’s news came mostly from England and her sympathy 
for England and France grew steadily. At first—but not for, 
long—people listened to Reed when he told them that the battle 
was economic and that it was not America’s war. Reed kept up 
his advice. He expressed his fear of involvement in many ways. 
One of his poems, called “To Odin’s Empty Throne,” said “The 
lights die one by one... .” And it asked “O what avail/ The use- 
less graves upon the hill—/ The winding-sheets by mother- 
fingers spun ...?” But by then nobody much seemed to listen. 
Patriotism was fast becoming America’s key-word. 
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The sixth series of formative events succeeded in destroying 
Reed’s faith in political leadership under the American political 
system. In the election year 1914 he, as a top reporter, was 
assigned to cover the three political conventions. It was the 
Progressive convention that he would never forget. He had a 
warm spot for his father’s brand of liberal, though he had come 
to hate its symbol, Theodore Roosevelt. It pained him to watch 
the Progressives hurt, for they were mostly honest, naive political 
liberals. But he had to watch. In a letter to his lover, Louise 
Bryant, who would later become his wife, he said that the dele- 
gates had all wanted to nominate “T.R.” to carry their banner 
again. But Reed felt that Roosevelt had capitulated to powerful 
war-inclined interests. He was sure when Roosevelt declined 
the nomination for the top office on the Progressive ticket. To 
Louise he said: ‘Roosevelt sold out his party and the delegates 
went to pieces—many of them broken men, men without anything 
left.” 


Reed decided to support Wilson, personally, because of his 
anti-war stand. But when Wilson was elected and war followed 
after, he lost faith in Wilson, too. Reed was now nearly bereft 
of ideals. But he retained the urge to keep looking. His fam- 
ous “Almost Thirty,’ appeared in the New Republic and con- 
firmed his lost feeling. “My future life will not be what it has 
been,” he said, and added: 


... I cannot give up the idea that out of democracy 
wil! be born the new world—tricher, braver, freer, 
more beautiful. As for me, I don’t know what I 
can do to help—I don’t know yet. All I know is 
that my happiness is built on the misery of other 
people, so that I eat because other people go 
hungry, that I am clothed when other people go 
almost naked through the frozen cities in winter; 
and that fact poisons me, disturbs my serenity, 
makes me write propaganda when I would ;sather 


play... 


The article was a daring journalistic gesture for any time, be- 
cause it was frank in the extreme. Certainly it betrayed the 
peculiar sort of mixture (Calvinist conscience, lusty liberalism, 
and Marxian thought) which added to the ferment in the minds 
of so many of the era’s intellectuals. 
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REVOLUTIONS AND INDICTMENTS 


Reed was ready for anything, he said. And there came the 
seventh set of man-molding experiences which would prove ex- 
tremely important to his future life—and death. He was as- 
signed to cover the Russian Revolution, for the Masses, when it 
broke out in 1917. 


While he was in Russia the gregarious poet-journalist became 
intimate with all of the factional leaders. He was acquainted with 
Kerensky and Trotsky. He was counted as a friend by Lenin. 
And while in Russia he gathered notes that he would later form 
into his greatest work, Ten Days That Shook the World. An 
amazing and exciting account of the Revolution, it is also signifi- 
cant in that it displays the buoyancy of the author. 


One result of the Russian period was that Reed embraced the 
dream—if not the philosophy—of the Bolsheviki before returning 
to America. 


The eighth element in the development of John Reed made 
itself felt while he was yet in Russia. He was advised that he 
and the other members of the Masses staff had been indicted. 
He resolved to hurry home to stand trial with his fellows and he 
set out from Russia for that purpose. However he arrived in 
the United States too late.” As soon as he did arrive home he 
was arrested and his papers were confiscated. 


But, nothing daunted, he soon set out to lecture on the Red 
Government. There were further legal scrapes and indictments. 
And in spite of everything he remained on the staff of the. 
Liberator for some time. That magazine had replaced the defunct 
Masses. Max Eastman was its editor and its staff included 
Floyd Dell, Louis Untermeyer, Helen Keller, Reed, and many 
other famous radicals. 


The Liberator’s statement of purpose sheds some light on the 
thinking of these liberals and radicals and reflects much of the 
spirit of the intellectuals in a war-harried America: 
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The Liberator ... will fight the struggle of labor. 
It will fight for the ownership and control of in- 
dustry by the workers, and will present vivid and 
accurate news of the labor and socialist move- 
ments in all parts of the world. 


It will advocate the opening of the land to the 
people and urge the immediate taking over by the 
people of railroads, mines, telegraph and. telephone, 
and all public utilities. 


Also advocated were distribution of knowledge about birth con- 
trol, liberalization of the educational system, and civil rights 
enforcement. 


FLIGHT, FINLAND, AND THE END 


As war spirit swept America and pacifists become increas- 
ingly unpopular, Reed tended to move closer and closer to 
doctrinaire Communism. His friends, including Upton Sin- 
clair, Eastman and Steffens, could do little about it, and at last 
Reed—largely stifled as an agitator by wartime regulations and 
under the cloud of several indictments, including one for sedition 
—fled the country under an assumed name in order to return to 
Russia and view first-hand what he assumed would be great 
revolutionary progress. 


Reed spent the winter of 1919-1920 in Russia and the begin- 
ning of the last phase of his development came when he was 
caught and imprisoned in an effort to slip through Finland on 
his way West. Weakened by poor food and general ill treat- 
ment, released only in the Spring of 1920, Reed was allowed to 
return to Moscow. There he was seated in the Third Com- 
munist Congress. 


In the Congress things went well but briefly. Then Russian 
Communist Zealots, apparently jealous of the American’s position 
and perhaps afraid that the remnants of Reed’s idealism indicated 
dangerous weaknesses, slapped him down in a series of parlia- 
mentary moves. There was little he could do. 
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The second phase of the final stage of Reed’s evolution as a 
man of importance took place when, with two rabble-rousing 
Russian Communists, Radik and Zinoviev, and Hungarian Bela 
Kuhn, he went to address a conference in the South, at Baku. 
When Reed criticized the luxury of their train and later com- 
plained of their deliberate fanning of religious hatred to gain the 
support of the Muslims of the South, they threatened him with 
destruction. 


His wife awaited Reed and joined him at Moscow’s station 
on his return. He was sick and broken in spirit. Some think 
he was defeated and tired of life. Whatever happened besides, 
one thing was soon certain; John Reed had contracted typhus. 
He was ill twenty days. Radik and Zinoviev called. Louise 
reported that they made threats and that John told them he had 
not feared capitalist bosses and was not afraid of them. She 
said he openly planned to return to America and “shoot the 
works.” But John Reed died on October 17, 1920. 


We can be certain that Reed had sensed a “moment of truth” 
after the rebuffs of the Congress, the Baku shocks and the sub- 
sequent threats. But we can never know if he felt that he could 
recant and return to America. It is just as possible that he 
might have been sufficiently broken to be made to tow the mark 
of the orthodox communist. After the ninth step—Reed’s final 
step—there is only guess work. Only he could have illustrated 
what action would have come from the final cluster of formative 
days. 


The importance of John Reed lies, then, in this: that he 
acted, physically, the turmoil that most of the activist-intellectuals 
confined to paper in journalistic, literary, or critical form. Reed 
lived his turmoil. In a sense that he did not live longer—to 
recant his communist heresy, or to eat humble pie in America, 
or to follow a new ideal—is beneficial to the student of the second 
decade of this century in America, for he is provided with a 
dramatic reference point and a picture of the inner agony of 
many in the observable life of John Reed, actually only one of 
the intellectuals of his time to reach the very limits of idealism 
—but one of the only ones to reach it in the physical absolute. 
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